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INTRODUCTORY NOTE- 

WHAT IS 
COPED? 



Change in School Systems is 2 c<wnp 5 mion volume to Concepts for Social 
Change. The working papers presented in Concepts for Social Change 
develop the oere ideas about planned change that give direction to the 
Cooperative Project for Educational Development (COPED). The 
papers in Change in School Systems focus attention on the special prop- 
erties and processes of the schools and on strategies for change design^ 
to test and develop the core ideas. Althoi^h COPED is ccxicemed with 
improving education, the ideas in both sets papers are relevant to 
chwge in other social contexts and, indeed, were in tnany instances 
derived from work in other fields. 

COmCD is a nmnber of things. It is a three-year project, funded by 
the U. S. oi location, for “the explPratory development of 

planned change in education’* in about 25 school systems 
k)ca^ in j^tn^litan areas of New York, Boitoi^ Chicago, and 
Detroit-AiuL Arbor (with affiliates separately funded in Madison) . It is 
ah emei|phg inter-univerdty facility ccxnmitted to joint inquiry, to col- 
laborative action, and to interdependence amoni; universities and school 
systems as n means to improving educatum. COPED is thus a linker, 
joiipng bdiavioral scientists and school system “change-agent teams” 
and across regional centers. With coordination by the National 
Trainii^ Ijaboratories of the NEA, COPED links stafP teams from 
Teachers College, Yeshiva University, and Newark State College; from 
Bofhm University and Lesley College; frean the University of Michigan; 
from the University of Chicago; and from the University of Wisconsin. 

To a' d^pree not fully anticipated, COPED has also become a leader- 
ship devek>t»nent facility. Looking at the young behavioral scientists who 
in a few months have achieved full colleagueship at each center, we 
were reminded at a recent all-staff COPED seminar that “a chickm is 
simply an egg’s way of making another egg,” COPED has been an 
effective producer arid ittsunilator of competent staff members. It has 
done so providing a continuing seminar anchored in the realities and 
rngendes of wm’king widi school systems, ‘nirough personal interactkms 
among people with a wide range of ejqpeiience and knowledge, the 
armauitf and regional staff sessions have provided leamingful confronta- 
tiobe iiround ideological, conceptual, methodi^ogical, and vz^lue issues. 
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COPLD’s effectiveness in the area of professional develomnent was 
greatly enh^c^ m 1966-67 when grants from the U.S. Office^of Educa- 
tion and the Fund for the Advancement of Education of the Ford 

P~ L^ht in-servt trainSg 

p ograms both for university-based interns and for school system- and 
education association-based training consultants. 

continuing seminar-for conceptualEdng 
Tn "ductfonX "bout improvemenf 

^ v/orKing papers presented in Concepts for Social 

Change ^ reflect the themoe o%%.4 , r 

n ^ . — ..v-v-wi, VI \j\jrc,u. nuciiarian, m The 

Plan''^' M ri or Self-Renewal, as a Form of 

nth "th COPED concerns to relevant issues in settings 

a ^"he tdi ‘o Change^ specifies factoS 

at the induidiial personality and social-system levels which make for 

lesistance. In Concepts for Collaborative Action-Inquiry” Thelen dis- 
tinguishes between “forced change” and “genuine change” where cLnge 
m overt behavior is rationalized in internal changes of concepts percen 

Sl“rire’>?' Social Research To Improve 

• u °^fotice describes patterns of using scientiflr rpcTi^i-^00 cODlnP" 

frame B«"nc d=v4fep7conceptua1 

trarneworl ,n An Exploratory Study of Knowledge Utilization.” Klein’s 

ntr d°" ™ ''■' Dynamics of Resistance to Change- The 

Defender Role calls attention to the positive contribution that rfsistance 

ReLwal 1n"&hMf S°*!”**' “Deluding paper in that volume, “Self- 
fnd r s A Strategy for Planned Change" by Miles 

and Lake, ihustrates application of the various concepts in the dL^n. 

voile cS^todi'*’”^ I" P^P"-" 

and ls~s fm aS"™ ‘ 

Finally, COPED is an organizational experiment testing the feasibilitv 

irih'scw; Th^ “ 

work with schoots. The concept of mter-umversity collaboration has been 

ln> .^berc are clearly costs to be paid in time, in com- 

lovalt'e energy, and in threatened autonomy, conflicting 

0 altics, and potentially “watered down” compromise. Thus far there is 

mtl have°" d*' ™''™Sb the costs. Incentives to collabo- 

ration have included access to a wider range of ideas and experience and 

lks°' a development and for work on mch specific 

tasks as oeveloping research instruments. Long-range or anticipated 

rle ; ® °f Strategies can be studied, and a later 

range of orientations can be e.xplored. Conceptual work is richrld 
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more Chailenging than it would be within individual regions Assumntions 

rntSrStT “'er-regSt^r”'^ 

^ I inter-regional commitments and respon- 

have bL ™ accomplishment which m^ht 

ecu iws ., — u uie region alone were involved. 

A variety o. means have been useH «n t .. . 

It meets «k4r4^%-*. ** • i • 

givine COPFn id^tifying and wor>ting.lhrough issues and 

SnL „ development of fhe in-service 

banning propam and conunuing utilisation of the interns -ar - " ™ • 

sSh consultants is another major source of 1 



lizational 



«i'h testing and reformulations made 

been tteteTbmadly'ir'' 

To increase knowledge about how change takes place in schools 

^cltetetHn ’’/‘i”"’' “'f'cenewing (innovative, 

soWng) management of innovations, skillful in probleni 

PrtPPn“m f ' “ “'■■^cs of help to school systems. 

COPED will be asking: 

m!! "'‘"'“fi' COPED-linked school systems’ 

Wheat are the causes for these changes? ^ 

At this writing— when pre-involvement measures are bein? taken anrt 
relationships established between univeraty and sclll 2n^ no f 
IS under any i!lus«*o^c 

Miles Measurement C^mmiuee'Xai^^its ^msiT’S^thm »me « 
school systems are beinff entered bv POPPn nU ^ ♦ i 

entry strategies and with a S va’^fe -“*> -7|ng 
camled out in diffemnt operating cen^ 



Mplam It plarably represents a very substantial challenge. We know that 

''rt *° ^ ‘f we are to emerge with findings that 

relatt significtmtly to pressmg educational problems and not simply with 
43 interesting^ development projects. ^ 

A myr commitment through a number of months has therefore been 
to me development of a “core package” of assessment Jnct,.^::,erat 3 . By 
ite reality :tc urgency, this ettort has helped bring COPED into 
being as an organization. It has also demonstrated one of the important 
rewards in attempting to work in an inter-univen;ity staff rather than 
independently. The development of the core package has utilized the 

vanety of special interests and competencies represented at the various 
C6rit0]i*s» 

As issues and problems, as well as potential- benefits, have become 
clear®, strong® crnmnitment has developed to cross-center designing and 
*e ultinyte discrphne tins involves. The earlier Measurement and Con- 

merged into a representative 
Research Cornell and given responsibility for improving tbe core package: 

for helping the regional groups make their hypotheses more explicit and 
^asMiymg tne oismcts they are working in more rigorously; and for 
lormuiating working,” and bringing important issues to the total staff 
For example, the Council has been helpful in defining the relative 

w!n^mVlT'“ "‘■“'-'“''a'x’rator and of research. To paraphrase 
Wilham Schutz, t^arch coordinator for COPED, we need to be rigorous 

Md exiKnmental in formulating hypotheses, testing them, and evaluating 

nh? ■ f ™ remlts-much ado about Kttle-thi! 

phase of the scientific enterpnse needs to be preceded by a period of 
discovery. The r^rcher entering the system needs to be open, creative 
sensitive to the situation, imaginative, free to discot/er what the problems 
really are and what is happening. 

,if in what can be learned not only 
atout change and ^proved probten-solving skill and self-renewal in 
rehools but aim in what can be learned about interdependent approaches 
to educahonal problems. While it is too early to predict the ultimate 

St"™ ex^rience thus far su^csts^that LettS!; 

cihties ran be created and sustained and that collaboration can be 
achieved betwren university and schoo.l to tlie advantage of each. The 

ax-«auh.es3 Oi 5CuGOi systems to enter int^' *u; 

commitmenu of time. energy. „d funffs^is onVrf the"S^Sre 

the ratire Stiff and each of the committees, it would 
contributions that have brought 

COPED mto being. NTt s ,Coie Cbnunittee on Education should 
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SYSTEM AND ROLE TOEORY 

aothrmiritoiX'feU.T'^'’ interlocking positions and inter- 

Other roles expect and do. ^ relation to what persons in 

“‘-^stated within 

q the ci^: :cCTs^rir ra"p: 

Sr^s “d 'vorld organisations. When one part of a systemthal^erit 
other parts have Vd^pte^to "the^h^^^^ the 
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3. As roles interact within a subsystem, and as parts interact within 
larger systems, they are reciprocally modified toward a working equi- 
librium. The roles and parts do not change equally. Those lower in any 
hierarchy of power and prestige adapt-to-conform more than do the 
higher levels. Some parts of the culture, such as the ritualistic and sacred 
activities, change less than do others, notably the technological. 

4. Social systems tend to be stable and homeostatic; after minor dis- 
turbances they return to an equilibrium approximating their state before 
the unscLuement. A chronic disillusionment of reformers is that their 
success proves only temporary and has fewer good consequences than 
they expected. “Clean-up” campaigns in city politics or “new broom” 
effects of a new school superintendent illustrate the thesis. Some behav- 
ioral scientists argue that social systems are only self-perpetuating; they 
question whether systems can ever become characteristically innovative, 
growing, and self-renewing. 

5. Social systems are generally hierarchical, with level of prestige, power, 
and responsibility. The higher-level roles are more satisfying to occupants 
and offer more freedom for self-actualization. Hence, need for change is 
less apparent to persons at or near the top of the system. 

Schools, in one respect, differ from most other hierarchical institutions. 
Teaching is a profession and teachers often are given a high degree of 
autonomy within their classrooms. They are less closely supervised by 
superiors than are factory operatives or sales clerks. 

Some innovations can easily be introduced by any teacher. The class- 
room, however, is a part of larger ,'iocial systems which design the cur- 
riculum, the building, the working schedule, the assignment of pupils, the 
pay scales, the equipment, the forms of reporting, and many other factors 
conditioning the teaching process. The teacher commonly feels as help- 
less to influence these larger social systems as would a subordinate in any 
other large organization. 

6. The structures of a system largely determine the patterns of inter- 
action which take place within it; and these, in turn, form the attitudes 
of participants. This is the SPA sequence— from the situation (S) to the 
processes of social behavior (P) to the consequent attitudes (A). The 
habits, beliefs, and sentiments which arise within a sy.stem (religious, 
political, commercial, family) have been formed by experiences which 
have been shaped by the prevailing institutions. If a society be patriar ch- 
ical, male-dominated, racially segregated, Moslem, and pastoral, its 
structural characteristics will affect the behaviors of adults and children 
in ways which produce generally congruent attitudes. Even if some mem- 
bers find life unhappy, they are likely to believe that their particular 
culture is better than any other ana that it cannot readily be changed. 
They live resigned, if not satisfied. 



SOURCES OF CHANGE 



7. While either internal or external forces or both together can effect 
change in a social system, the usual congruence of member attitudes with 
the traditional ways of operating (Thesis d^6) means that most change 
usually is initiated by outside impact rather than internal dissatisfaction. 
Racially segregated schools have been slow to change, even under the im- 
pact of Supreme Court edicts, the economic pressure of federal aid, and 
active movements for racial equality. Scientists and mathematicians may 
have been dissatisfied with public school curricula and performance in 
these disciplines, but not until the first Sputnik symbolized a contest with 
the U.S.S.R. did the schools change their programs. 

8. The rapid advance of the scientific and technological sectors of our 
society creates stress on many interfaces where they impinge on slow- 
changing institutions. The impact on education has been manifold. 
Accelerating scientific advance has brought the “explosion of knowledge” 
which forces revision of curricula. Technological changes have eliminated 
some traditional occupations and created demands for new kinds of 
training. Rapid communication and transportation have m.ade the ethno- 
centric curriculum of American schools an anachronism. New opportuni- 
ties are presented to teachers by new media: films, projectors, tape- 
recorders, kinescopes, T.V. and closed circuit T.V., microfilm’ com- 
puters, and other instruments. As technology has raised standards of 
living, it has also made college education economically possible for more 
pupils and has changed their secondary school demands. A more subtle 
influence arises from the conflict between prescientific and scientific 
methods of thought in certain areas of our culture. 

9. While internal change-influences are less potent than the contextual 
pressures, they are still important and occasionally become the main 
source of an innovation. Every participant in a social system experiences 
some conflict between his personal needs and the role-demands of his 
position in the system. When these become intense and shared by many 
persons, they generate reforms or rebellions. No institution accords per- 
fectly with the values of its members. What seems to be inertia may be 
rather what Lewin has called a “quasi-stationary equilibrium” in which 
forces for and against a specific change are fairly evenly balanced. 
Change may be brought about either by increasing the forces favoring 
change or by decreasing the resistance to change. School board members, 
superintendents, curriculum specialists, supervisors, guidance counselors, 
principals, teachers, parents, custodians^ and pupils would each welcome 
certain changes. They are apt not to express these desires for change. 
They may fear that frank presentation of dissatisfaction could threaten 
them with criticism, reprisal, or loss of position. They may distrust their 
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own impluses (“Who am I to make suggestions to all these wise, experi- 
enced, powerful others?”). They may suppose that their suggestions for 
change will be interpreted as “rocking the boat” or “trouble-making” or 
presumptuousness. Hence, there remains an unexpressed potential readi- 
ness for change which can occasionally break through in surprising 
demonstrations. Because the discontent h£:s not been openly aired and 
examined. It accumulates and emerges, sometimes in blind, passionate 
revolt. So long as the explosions are individual and isolated, the system 
handles them by suppression or expulsion. In the rare instances whu« 

many individuals join together in a protest action, the system has to 
adapt. ^ 

10. Most innovations come to be adopted through diffusion. The original 
innovating person or institution must have responded to unusual pressures 
an ^ opportunities. Later, others hear about the new ideas or programs. 
Sociologists distinguish a rwo-step process by which a small group of 
influentials are the first to learn about the new project and become 
ransmitters to a wider circle. Lippitt has suggested that school systems 
are seriously deficient in transmission processes for new and improved 
ways of working. Hundreds of successful classroom innovations are born 
to bloom unseen. Some get into journal articles, conversational reports, 

or books-but many are unknown even to other teachers in the same 
building. 

On the receiving side of diffusion are the educators who “get around ” 
who visit forward-looking school systems, take graduate courses go to 
conventions and workshops, serve on committees of national organiza- 
tions. The cosmopolites” hear about what is b;;ing done: they spread 
the news and maybe try some of the borrowed innovations in their own 



PREVAILING PATTERNS OF CHANGE 
IN SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

11. School buildings of the 1960’s are dearly different from those of fift 
years aga What goes on inside the buildings may or may not be a 
modern. By and large, most changes have been introduced: 

(a) sporadically rather than continuously* 

"'■‘hin the syster 



(c) for expediency rather than as an expression of conviction or 
planning; 

dSg!^^*"^' ^ ""“^"^ative and integrated 

(e) much later than desirable-lagging rather than leading; 
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(f) at a superficial level, rather than in the basic and fundamental 
educational functions; 

(g) to bring kudos to certain ambitious individuals rather than to do 
the educational job better. 

12. Change has sometimes come so slowly that new educational institu- 
tions have arisen to meet the social needs. Traditional academies were 
replaced by modern secondary schools; youth-serving organizations arose 
to meet recreational needs the schools did not serve; junior colleges filled 
a gap not met by existiig colleges; “classrooms m the factories are 
doing an immense adult education service which schools could not take 
on; “head start” programs serve young children the schools were unready 

to assist. 

A DESIGN FOR CONTINUOUS SELF-RENEWAL 

The following ten steps are derived from analyses of the process of 
constructive thinking and problem solving: sensing, screening di^osmg 
inventing, weighing, deciding, introducing, operating, evaluating, an 
revising. Success at each step is partly a matter of cognitive clarity 
about the goal and appropriate methods of each process. Success depends 
also on emotional involvement, on skills which need to be developed, and 
on social structures which will encourage and sustain the^esired attitudes. 
Each of the ten steps will be considered here in turn, me discussion ot 
each step will close with a summary statement of the structural implica- 
tion of that step for the self-renewing school. 



Sensing 



1 Sensing is everyone’s business. Sensitivity to unmet needs m individuals, 
whether pupils or staff, and to changing social situations affecting educa- 
tion can never be adequate if it is seen as the duty of one man or a 
small group. Everyone involved in the schools is likely at some time o 
become aware of a need for improvement. One distinctive characteristic 
of a self-renewing school system is that there is constant and widespread 
sensing of problems and of new possibilities. These are openly expressed, 
shared, and considered. In varying degrees, everyone listens to everyone 
else. Participants feel free to talk about the things they think need 

improvement. , 

While the general climate of openness and interpersonal trust is essen- 
tial to permit and encourage the bringing out of sensed difficulties, it 
is also important to delegate special responsibilities to some parts of the 
school system. Keeping up-with scientific discovery and technological 
invention in emerging or waning vocations; new trends m art, architec- 
ture, music, and literature; fresh problems and activities of government. 
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n current effort in other progressive school systems-is too large an 
order to leave entirely to personnel busy with other jobs. In many com- 
munities there are some citizens who make it their business to be up-to- 
date in one or another of these areas. Perhaps an advisory committee on 
t^clf^"^ ^ especially likely to be aware and in 

To supplement the free spontaneous expression of students, teachers, 
administrators, and parents, periodic surveys should be operated to scan 
the range of concerns which are important to good and better education. 
Special attention needs to be paid to those lower in the hierarchy who 
have previously not felt much freedom to express their feelings 
Structural implication: Mechanisms for “keeping up” with internal 
concerns and external trends and resources. 






Screening 

2. Not every trend in the larger society, and not ever}' difficulty or frus- 
tration within school personnel, should lead to significant innovation in 
the schools. Some order of importance and priority must be established 
^ that the school system can go to work on its more urgent problems. 
loo otten, proposed improvements are concentrated in the areas in which 
It IS easy for school people to operate (e.g., getting more upper-middle 
class pupils into college) and neglect the really tough situations. Final 
responsffiihty for screening and setting priorities rests with the school 
bo^d, but a poHcy committee of staff and citizens to advise the superin- 
tendent might also help to recommend wise selections. The mechanism 
required would be a funneling of data from sensing apparatus through 
a preliranary screening and then to one or more bodies charged with 
responsibility for deciding whether the items merit further investigation. 
structural implication: A mechanism for setting problem priorities. 

Diagn osing 

3. This step, of critical importance in guiding constructive action is 
too often short-cut. It is one thing to be aware that many students hck 
intellectual curiosity; it is quite another to understand why. “Too many 
students suspended” and “too few parents taking an interest in P T A ” 
show needs for some attention, but do not represent a basis, yet for 

questions remain to be answered: 
Who. Where. When. How do the incorrigible students or uninterested 
parents differ from those who do respond to school activities? It is 
^senUal to hold back on the common impluse to offer solutions until it 
is quite clear what the problem is and where it lies. 
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While everyone concerned can take some part in the movement from 
simple awareness that a problem exists toward defining and diagnosing 
the real trouble, again a self-renewing school system will have some 
agency especially devoted to this process. Probably it will take the form 
of a research and development” unit, with some full-time personnel. 
They will conduct some of the scanning operations mentioned here (step 
1), and they will move on to interpret the findings, integrate them with 
other information, and collect new data which may help define more 
precisely the problem to be solved. 

A technique proved useful for better diagnosis is the “force-field 
analysis,” which identifies those forces moving toward a given end and 
those in opposition. If each vector in a “quasi-stationary equilibrium” is 
drawn long (to represent a major force) or short (to represent a minor 
force), the sum of vectors in each of the opposed directions should be 
about equal. Once the major forces resisting a particular improvement 
have been identified, the groundwork has been laid for thinking about 
effective action. 

Structural implicatiGti: Establishing a research and development unit. 



Inventing 



4. When problems have been noted by a sensing process, screened, and 
diagnosed, it is time to begin generating remedies. At this stage, brain- 
storming may be helpful, because, with initial evaluation suspended, all 
kinds of creative notions can get a hearing. This is a good opportunity 
to involve a wide range of persons, drawing upon a wealth of resources. 
Pupil groups of all ages, parents of both sexes, and various teaching, 
administrative, and community groups can be invited to contribute ideas. 
All start from essentially the same diagnosis of the problem, so the variety 
of reactions can be illuminating in understanding group and individual 
differences. 

Structural implication: Mechanisms for wide participation in the pro- 
duction of solution proposals. 



Weighing 



5. Weighing the numerous suggestions that emerge from brainstorming 
is the next step. Sometimes the groups that have been generating ideas 
can help, using the last part of their session to select four or five which 
seem best to them. Eventually, however, a small group— perhaps the 
Administrative Council, or a Research-Development Bureau— must ap- 
praise the proposals: What would happen if this or that or the other 
were put into effect? It is useful, at this point, to distinguish factual 
questions from those of value and preference. Research can furnish 
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evidence on matters of fact; value questions call for an approach in which 
participants are able to communicate their feelings. 

Structural implication: A mechanism for screening solution proposals. 










Deciding 



6. The culmination of the choosing process is deciding on a particular 
innovation or set of actions to cope with the diagnosed problem. Those 
who will have to implement the decision should be involved in making 
it. A true consensus, to which every participant is genuinely committed, 
is the ideal. 

The approach to a true consensus is rather different from the process 
of decision which operates in parliamentary procedure. Parliamentary 
procedure begins with a motion, which is then seconded, debated, and 
voted upon, being decided by majority or a specified larger fraction of 
those voting. Often there are amendments, amendments to amendments, 
and a referral back to some committee for reworking. If a consensus is 
desired, the process would better be one of successive approximations. A 
proposal is made; it receives some support hut some objections; a second 
formulation is attempted to take account of the objections; this is still not 
quite acceptable, so a third version is proposed; now the original objec- 
tors are satisfied but too many concessions have been made and the 
original supporters are unhappy; so a fourth version introduces some 
reassurance for them, without alienating the others. Through a series of 
formulations, the proposal is chiseled into a shape acceptable to all. This 
often takes a long time, and there may be many decisions for which the 
gain (in wholehearted support and in assurance that all important view- 
points have been taken into account) will not be worth the time required 
to achieve consensus. 

A kind of consensual process may operate over time, even if not every 
decision is a true consensus. Participants know that when they feel 
strongly, their position will be fully taken into account. They recognize, 
however, that there can be give-and-take in organization cooperation; 
and they are prepared to go along with some decisions which are not 
quite what they personally would prefer, because they respect and trust 
other group members and feel in accord with the main objectives. 

Structural implication: Mechanisms for participation of eventual im- 
plementers in the decision-making process. 



Introducing 



7. The next function is introduction of the chosen innovation into the 
system. This requires some plaiming. Where? What units would give it 
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the best start? When? Timing is part of good strategy. By whom? The 
nEni6s associated with an innovation can help or hurt it. 

A pilot project which can be gradually expanded is often a good 
approach. Sometimes, however, a change demands all-or-none adoption 
Another strategy question concerns getting aboard those persons who 
have not yet been involved in the sensing, screening, diagnosing, weigh- 
ing, and deciding. There is likely to be resistance to a proposal which 
comes to them “out of the blue.” If the change is disturbing and im- 
portant^, It may be necessary to conduct other groups of participants 
through some of the thinking process which led to the emergence and 
selection of the new project. 

Structural implication: Mechanisms for strategy planning. 



Oper ating 

8. Operating the innovation as a normal part of the system for a period 

tu further specified, since so much depends on what 

the atiected processes are. A moratorium on revision or rejection until the 
projec. has had a fair chance to prove itself may be in order. 



Evalua ting 

9. At the time when the innovation is designed, it should have had bnJh 
into It procedures tor recording what is done and evaluating the expected 
outcomes. Evaluation should be both continuous and periodic. It may be 
the responsibility of a research and development unit within the school 
system, or of a ^ecial subcommittee, or of an outside, impartial agency 
or of some combination of these structures. A common error is to let 
evaluation be done by those conducting the operation. Their involvement 
in its success usually makes them less objective. 

Structural implication: A mechanism for objective evaluation. 



Revising 



10 Revising the innovation to take out any “bugs” and to improve its 
eff^tlveness cails realiy for a repetition of most of the steps listed in this 
section. Need for some revision must be sensed, screened, and diagnosed* 
pr^osals must be invented, weighed, chosen, and introduced. ’ 

The apparatus of self-renewal-the mechanisms for internal and 
external sensing,- the procedures for screening and diagnosis,- the invent- 
fnU selecting operations,- the strategies of introduction, 

and periodic review, appraisal, 
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Structural implication: Mechanisms for re-appraisal and revision of the 
system, its processes, and specific innovations. 

The structures and^ procedures outlined here may prove unduly formal 
and academic. Efficient and experienced persons discover short-cuts 
which work as well or better under certain conditions. The self-renewing 
^hool system will not give equal weight and attention to al! changes. 

he full-scale, ten-step operation can be held in mind as a model, to be 
us^ when the innovation is truly momentous; approximations i^ll be 
sufficient for many lesser problems. 
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